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V \ The ••Baral America Guidance Series" of the National 

Centar for Beaea^rch in Vocational Eiiucation is a set of aixtten 
hahd^doks Qesigned to help r^ral and small schools plan, develop^ 
iapliaffl4pnt, and ^evaluate a career guidance and counseling program for/ 
gradiis K-iy* Z% hag been widely adopted by stftte .departments,, 
intermediate service acrencies, and school districts across th^ . 
country* The use and effects of the Series Mas studied in iepth In 
the achtool district of Cashmerep Ha'shington, (involving approximately 
I'^OOO studenta) in Decemberp 1979. Although Cashmere used only four 
^f the sixteen handbooka of the Series # those that vere^ used vera key 
to planning the career guidance program, Thm handbooks provided a. way 
to assess the career guidance needs of 250 students , to asiess staff 
needSp and to eatablish a goal^setting process for the career 
guidance program. It iras found during three days^ of^ih* depth ^ ^ 
interviens ifith twanty*fiive, administrators^ teachers p couns^lo^s and 
guidance coprdinators# students^ and- parents that the "^'Bural America 
Series^r ha'd seven primary effects on Cashmere's career guidance 
program, in general^ the users of "Rural America" recommeaded the ^ - 
Series for its completeness^ general applicability , high gaality^ and 
its valuah^ use as an organisational tool. They also , cited its 
cofflpartmenwilzed organisation an4 its ability to promote confidence 
In its users. Aa drawbacks, >usera specified the large amount of . 
materialr its poor readability^ the intensiveness of the tcaining^ 
and the Series' bulky- packaging. Pour recommendations for the 
national Canter and two recommendations for the users of the 
materials were made at the conclusion of the study, (KCI 
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• fieproductions supplied by EDRSarp the best that can be made * 
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Xhe National Center Mission Statement 

the\NatiD|ial Canfij for Rfsearch in yoeailgnal Education's mission Is to increase th© ability diverse agencies, 
Institutiofs, ana orfaniiations to solve educaiional problems relating' to indivi'duai career planning, preparation, and 
progressnon. The National Centir fulfills its ^ \ 

* • V Generating knowledge through researeh \ ' 

. ■ ■ ' ^ . • ' • ■ K ■" , V,- 

* Developing' educational programs and products ^ ' ; ' ; , , . , / ; 
i • Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

* * Ppviding informatior] for national planning and policy - . 

" V \ • Installing educational pfograms and products ' 

• Operating information systerns and services 
Conducting leadership developmeni and training programs 
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FpREWORD ; • 

A sferipi of studies havt been undertaken lb eKplore the effects of risiarch conducted by the 
National Center for Research In Vocational Education. We arel^tirested in Ifiirning mort about 
how our raparch efforts influence thinking and pr^ctic^ 

Dr. Kay A. Adams, Coordinator of^ National Center Evaluation; was responsible for conceptu- 
^liitng ind initiating thi Studtes^-Thtnkt^ra e prrWilliam Hull, Ms. ^tan ^ 

Andtrson, Ms. Uaura Modi^tte, and Ms. firenda MacKay, for their involvement in conducting the 
studies. To enhance objectivity and credibility, external contractors werejjsed as team inembers in 
coniducting the evaluation studies. We appreciate the.work of Dr. Michael Patton, Minnesota Center 
for Sbcial Resprch, and Ms. Deborah G. Bohnet, New Educational Directions: 

Thanks are extended to alt the^staff it the field sites who participated in theie studies. A 
special note of appreciation is extended to each of the following: Dr. Richard A/ Adamsky, Dr. Glen 
*E. Fardig, Department of N^cational Education, University of Central Florida;'Ms. Bernie Griffith, 
Cashmere Public Schools; and Dr. Alice E, Kudlata, Milwaukee Public Schools^ 

. I . . = - " . ^ \ ^ i " 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor ' 
' * Executive Director ^ 

' Thd^ National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education ' ' / 
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SUMMARY 



' The Qrii^nB\ Raral Am&rtca Guidshce SeriGs H a set of sixteen handbooks designed to help , 
rural and small sehdols plan, develap/implemint^ and evaiiiate a career guidance and cpunselirig 
program for grades .K- t4. Tht S#r/es developed ti^ the National Center for Research in Vocationar 
Educatipn (1977) has bein widely adapted by stlta departfnents^ jrttermediate sarviee agincies, and 
school districts across the country. / 

Di$trfbUtion 

Bftwien April 1977 ind D8cembfrt979, a total of 25,836 flt/r^/^maTCli hindbooks'havt 
befn purchased^throughout thi United Statis and by foreign nations. Most of these.handbooks 
t24,iS6 handboolcs or 77 perjcent) were purchased as completi ists, Based on the time period 
ApriM, 1977 through December 1979^ the Rural Amenaa Serim is the best selling career develops 
^ ment product dayeloptd by.thi NatfonalCenter for Risaarch iri Vocational Education. Tht primary 
pufchaiers oftthe nriateriaJs have'been state departments of aducaflon who have purchased 52 per^ 
can! of ill .handbooks sold, The. twalve Ikrgast gtographic purchasers of ^i S&ms, Washington, 
Iowa/ plprida, Kan^s, CaHfornta, Idaho,' Washington, D,C,, ArkanMi, West Virginia, Mississipgr, 
Ohib^ and'tha National Ce^er itself; accounted 

The state ti^ Washirtgton ft the largppt geographic purch^^ Its state departrnjint, 

of education and stata^advispry council for vocational ahd career education purchased a set of the 
Series for each of the 324 school districts in the state. Washington also selected a cjdre of twenty 
parsons to train the individual schools in its usa, . / ' - 

Use ' ' ^ ' \ ' ' " ' ^ ^ ' - r ^ . ' 

The use aftd effects of the Serim was studied in-depth in one irfiool district in ^ecefribe^ 
1979. This district in Cashmere, Washington vyas one of the first use^of thw Rur^ America Series: . 
Cashmere, a district of approXrimately 1,000 student?, was oneof mna'nationij field test sites for 
the mitarials in the fall of 1977, Cashmve hap.a long and important histpry in the area of carepr 
educatioo\and career guidance; Since 1972, a strong^ nationally-recognised career education prp^ 
^gram has evolved and Cashmere has-been in the forefront of helping other schools develop th^ir 
to^wn programs. Ih 1976, Cashmere cKose an Advisdr/Advisae program as the most effective method 
oT^elivering career gufdance to its students^ 1 1 was with the developm&wt of this program that the 
usefulness of the ^L/ra/4m^r/ca Ser/#s was recojniied. ^ - - 

Although Cashmere used only four of tlje siKteen handbooks of the Sm'es, those that.were 
used were key to planning the career guidanae program'. The handBpoks specifically provided a way 
taassess the career iuldance needs of 250 students, to assess staff heeds, and to establish a goal- 
settirtg process for the career-guidance prograrn,. Cashmere staff havii also conducted Rijral America 
brienjation sessions for other school districts throughout the stat? of Washington. Based on its use ^ 
in Cashmere, the Rural America Series \b a useful organizatidnal and process tool in the area of 
career guidance. Even a school district with the experience in career education of Cashtnere found a 
very difihite need for the Series. . * \ 



/Effects ;.■ ■ ^ : ; 

It was ^bund durirjfl three days of in^dipth intirvievys with twenty flvi^adniiniitratori/teach^ [ 
Bh, couniilors and guidance ooordinator$, studehts, and parents that the Mvrs/ Amertea Series had 
seven primary efftets 6H Cashmari's eariirguidince progrim, These effects are (1 ) diffntd student 
career guidance riseds based on empirlQal test data; (2) identifi^ the tin middla'sahool and fifteen 
high ichool goals for (he career guldinae prograrn that were based on student and corhmunity needs 
data; {3) providtd a frimiwortc that lent continuity and cbtiesion to tl^a career guidance planning 
effort; (4) strengthined techniquiS for assessing staff neids in diliverlpg career guidanci and pro^id- 
ing staff divelopmint; (Bl 'incrieased support of the career guidance program as ividenced by a 
reduciion in community opposition during its planning; (6^ enhani^^d the program planners' self- 
cdnfidenci in their carter guidance skills; and (7) enhanced the Casfimire School District's leader- 
ship role in train Ing: staff in career guldaoct across the state. The cireer guidance program had two 
primary effects on stfldents (1) Incrtased students' and their parents' personal communication with 
teachers and (2) developed students' cbre values for productlvjav^ork habits. 
t ^ . ' - . ^ ^ ^ ■ ' -. . - i //i ' / ^ ^ 

■ . . . ' . - f ■ 

Appraisal ^ 

. The usiBh of^ura/ America generally recommende^ithe Series due to its completeness, general 
applic^bility/hlgh quality, jnd Its valuable iise as an orglniiatfonal tool. They also cited its com- 
partmentailied organliatlon and its ability to promote bcmfidehce in its users, As drawbacks, users 
specified the large amount of material. Its poor readability, th# intensiveness of the training and the 
Serm' bulky packaging. GeneFally; the materials' most mentioned strength (completeness) and 
weakness {overwhelming volume) stem from the sime condition, Rural America's size/ . 



' l OVERVIiW OF THE PRODUCT 

The Rural America Series hast been a widily-distributed striei of caretr guidanci miteriall* 
The SeriBs is a set of handbooks deigned to help^ rural and imill ichools plan, develop, Implefntnt, 
- and ivaluite^a career guidance and counseling prograhi for geades K^14. Th^ Serm \% not for student 
use; nbr dots it prescribe a cariir guidance program. Rather, it Is a step by-itep guide for use by 
eduriitlbnal planners in designing their osm progranfts. TKe Rural ArnBrica SenW identifies the fol- 
lowki^as crudtal elementi to effective rural career guidanc 

' 1 . Cbmmunft|f #nd postsecoridary involvement to supplenrieht limited K^l 2 resourcas. 

' 2, A designated program coord^ator, 

3, Systematic assessments qf local needs and rtsources, / \^ 

4. Written program goals. ' 

' ThBSari&s sixteen handbooks, divided into the four areas of program support information/ 
progra'm process steps, guidance and counseling for groups and individuals, and program support . 
functions, focus on these elements and provide a comprehirisive set of tools for achieving them. 

The development of the Rurai America Series was influenced by seVeri j research efforts. Early 
research conducted by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education revealed that 
schools were trying "to provide more guidance services than they could effectively deliver with 
available resources^'iCampbell, 1968). In response to this need, the Career planning Support 
System (CPSS) was developed at the National Cpnter between 1971 and 19?6, While working with 
the CPSS materials, it was found that the limited resources typically found in rural schools pre- 
sented unique challenges to career guidance programming. The Rural America Series, similar in 
intent to CPSS, was developed In 1975-77 to meet the special needs of these schools, The Series was 
developed by ihe National Center for^Reiearch in Vocational Education in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center and ^Northern Michigan University with support from the 
IJ J. Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, under Part C of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1 963, as amended. Development of Ruraf America cost approximately 
$385,000. ' ^ , / 

The Rural America Series was field tested In nine rural school districts in nine states during 
1977-78. 'The findings^and recommendations generated from^hls testing resulted in a supplement 
to the Rural America Series entitled From Idea to Action.^ This book presents cSie studies of the 
field tests and offers the actual tpst results* problems, and plans of the school districts involved. 
Most recently in the research effort, the National Center has produced an eighteen module and sup- 
plement series, Facilitator's Guide, to train staff in the use of XhB Rural America Series. The Guide , 
was developed from the training and workshops given by the National Center staff during the early 
me of the Rural America Series. * ' - \ 
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^urpo^ Of thIi Study ^ - ' ^ 

The purpost of this study is to ddeumeht tha impact of the Rural America Series and to dis- 
cover thp key features which have led to its wide icce^nce, Impact ii cbncelved as a multidimfi^- 
sionil concept Including the dlstributlbn, use, iffects, appraiial/and generaliz^ility of the S^rmr 
The six ^udyiquistions presinted. below are organized arpund theie five dimensions. 

Distribution ' 

—1, ■ To what extent has the RuraJ America Series been distributed across the U.S.? 

Use/ ' - \ : : . ■ ■ ' ' \ ' \. ' 

.2, How are rural school districti using the Serw? ^ ' ' ■ .-^ "f ^ 

Effects ' . 

3. How has the Series affected teachgfC itudents, and the community as well as career 
guidance systems in rural school districts? % 

Appraisai 

* 4. What are the problems and weaknesses of the Siries? , 

5. What are the strengths and benefits of the Ser/#s? 
Generalizability 

6. ^ What can be learned from the Series for increasing the success of other R&D efforts? 

Nituralistio Case Study Mtthodology ^ 

The primary technique used to collect data about the use and effects of the Rural America 
Series was case study methodology using naturalistic inquiry techniques. A ease study was con- 
ducted in one setting which was considered to be an exemplary user of thi& Series. This case was 
studied in-depth on-site so that the use and effects of the Series could be fully understood. Open- 
ended, flexible measuring devices were used rather than prestructured initruments. The primary 
data collection tool was in-depth, open-ended personal interviews supplemented by||bservatiQn and 
examination of recbrds. Triangulation among various data sources (e.g., records, ilterviewi, and 
observation) and among difjerent respondents was u^d to assure the accuracy of the information. 

Cast Study Site 

The site selected for the Rural America case study was the Cashmere Public Schools, 
Cashmere, Washington. This site was considered to be the "best site" using the Series lor the folf 
ing reasons: 

1 , Cashmere's involvement with the Rural America Series since it participated in the 
. ^ figy tests In 1977-78. \ / 



Z The cttmrnimient of thi^hobl district to career iducation ind guW^^ Its con^ 
tinuid invQlvemerit in these arpas. 



. ■ ■ " - ■ ■ ■ "I ' ■ ' , ■ ^ 

Site Visit Ttam ^ . ^ . 

A site vlslt^eam of two evaluators visitid Cashmere, Washington. Tht lite taanfi Includid an 
external consultant, Ms. Diborah G. Bonnet, the director of Research and Evaluation Programs for 
New Educitional Dirictions, Ipc. In CravyfordiVlJIe, Indiana; and oni National Center staff mimbf^ 
Ms. Laura J. Modisette a member of the National Center Evaluation Team. The team was comprised 
of both an internal and external member to enhance both the familiarity and the credibihty of the 
^udy endeavor/ 




Site Visit 

The site visit teamrSpent three days on-site conducting Interviews. People were interviewed at 
Vale Elementary Schooi#.the Cashmere Middle School, and at Cashmere High SchooMntervievs^ 
were conducted with administrators (the superintendent, a school board member, and the prlnci- 
pals) /teachers (from all three schools), counselors and guidance coardinators, students, and parents. 
In all, twenty-five Individuals were intervievved during the three days. 

Most of the lnt#rviaws were individual ones. Group interviews were held with students, 
parents and one group of teachers. The study team talked with both advocates and adversaries of 
the program, though program opponents were difficult to find. (One adversary refused to be mter- 
viewed.) Lopger Interviews were held with those who were deeply involved in the program, "key 
informants.'' In fact/one key Informant was Interviewed three times to achieve better understand^ 
ingulf the total program. In addition to tKe interviews, two guidance classes were observed; bpth 
of these were In the Middle School. ' 

Some school records and documents were also eKamlned by the team while it was on-site. 
These documents include students' needs assessment test results, specific school and class goals 
and objectives, parents' comments concerning the guidance program, internal evaluation reports, 
and career fluldance and education curriculum guides developed by the school distrfpt. 

Supplsmentary Data 

Distribution and other background data wire corfipiied from several sourceSTDistribution data 
were obtained from the National Center Career Oevelopment Marketing Report and through the 
National Center Information iSystem, Background information on the development.and dissemi- 
nation of the Rural ^mer/ra' materials was obtained primarily through interviews with two of the 
product's developers, Ms. Karefi K. Kimmel and Ms. Val Akelrod. Other information was secured , 
■from the supplementary "book, From Idea to Action, and from one of the Cashmere School 
n\m\ct'$yvotks, The Origirial Arrierlcari Mo . 



' \ CHAPTER II 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 



ThiB follQwihg data on the diitribution of ^^^^^ 
handboo1<s)*was obtained from thi^National Center Career Development Marketing Report . Jhi s 
repbrt analyzed career development product^ generated by. the Natibnal Center for Rese^w In 
Vocational Edudition and sold during the period from April 1, 1977, when the products were first 
avaifable for purchase, through June 30, 1979, Some supplementary d^ta/ dbtajned through the ' 
Natiorial Center Information System for the periid July tlirough December, 1979, is also Inciuded. 

, • • fc . i ^ - . ^ / 

: . - ¥' . ■ 

^ Volume Diitributed ^ 

Between April 1977 and June 1979, 25,836 individual ffura/ 4mer/ca handbooks weradis- 
tributed. (If the ^£//ii/ 4mar/ca supplementary^ are included, total distribution' becomes 
31,500 Handbooks j This figure Includei 1,502 complete sets (sixteen handbooks per set) of the 
handbooks. In fact, complete sets account for 93 percent of all of the handbooks sold during 
this period. During the perio^July '1979 through December 1979, 336 handbooks were sold; 224 . 
- handbooks or 67 percent of tpttal iplp were purchased as complet^^ . 
/ , . ^ .'\ ' - I \ - ' ■ . ' ^' ' ^ . ^ ■ . 

The sales of the Rura/ AmencB Sene$'QBn also be compared with the salfc of other career ' 
development products developed at the National Center for Research in Voaational Eclucatiori. 
In the.tfme period under discussion (April 1977 to ^une 1979), the Str/fes accounted for 72 percent 
of all product sales on the topic of career development 

Type of Agencies Involved 

Thelotal sales of the Series in the United States between April 1977 and June 1979, was 
22,813 h^dbooks (excluding books purchased by the hJational Cent^ itself). The breakdown of 
these total sales by type of purchaser is found in table 1 . ' 

As can.beaeen from table 1, by far the largest purchasers of the Rural America matw'ials ire ^ 
state depaftmen;ts of education who purphased 52 percent of all handbooks sold. State departrtients 
arefollowecM^y individual schools and school districts who are a distant second with 18 percent of 
total sales. * - ' , ■ 



TABLE 1 



Type of Purchaser 
United States 



Agency 

State Departments 
Individual School Districts 
Intermediate/County! Districts 
Highef Education Institutions 
U.S. Department of Labor ' \ 
Poitsecondary Institutions 
Individuals (P"el*sonal) 
Businesi/lndustry/ Labor 
Others 
Libraries 



Number 

11,953 
4,056 
. 2,207 
1,585 ' 
1,204 
711 
545 
307 
163 
82 



Percentage 

: 52 

18 
10 

7- 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Diltribution by Geographic Area 

Of all Rural America handbooks sold during the designated time period, only twenty seven ^ 
were sold internationally and 183 handbooks were sofd in the trust territories, Almdst 3,000 hand- 
.books were sold within National Center itself. As mentioned before, 22,813 books were sold 
within the United States. The twelve largest purchasers of the Rural America Series appear in 
table 2. The twelve poorest purchasers of the Series appear in table 3. The largest purchasers as 
a groupaccount for 96 percent of total U.S. sales while the poorest group account for less than^one 
percent of Rural America's U.S. sales. 



TABLE 2 

Largest Purchaieri of the Rural Anierlca Series 
Aye flu y Of Pururidset Nuinbef uf fluijJbu^.i 

1 Washington b^Ob^ 

2 Internal Sales 2,813 

3 Iowa 2,637 
4. Florida 2 461 
5: Kansas 1,473 

6 Californid 1,336 

7 Idaho 1,285 

8 Washinytun u u 1 .204 

9 Arkansas 1 1 76 
)0. West Virginia 913 
1 1 ' Mississippi 809 
12 Ohio 659 



TABLE 3 

Poorest Purchasers of the Rural America Series 



Purchaser 



Number of Handbooks 



1. 


Vermont 


0 


2, 


^Rhode Island 


1 


3. 


Delaware 


3 


4, 


Hawaii 


1 4 


5, 


■ , Montana,, 


4 


6, 


Tennessee 


4 


7. 


Wyoming 


•6 


8. 


Missouri 


7 




Nevada 


17 


10, 


Louisiana 


18 


11, 


Maryland 


18 


12. 


New Hampshire 


18 



Distribution in One State 

As may be noted from table 2, the state of Washington is the largest geographic purchaser of 
the Rural America materials. This is due to the fact that the state department of education and the 
state advisory council for vocational and career education studied the Series and decided to adopt 
It as their system/nodel for career guidance. The state purchased a set of the materials for each of 
the 324 rural and urban districts in.Washington. Additionally, a state training cadre of persons was 
organized and thsy have helped to install the Series in over 280 schools, As of December 1979, the 
cadre had provid^ training and technical assistance to over 2,800 persons in the state. 



Summary 

The Rural America Series is the best selling National Centfer career development product with 
72 percent of these total sales. Between April 1977 and December 1979, a total of 26,172 hand 
books have been purchased throughout the United States and by foreign nations. The largest agency 
purchasers of the Series have been state departments of education; the twelve largest geographic 
purchasers account for 96 percent of total Rural America sales. Washington state is the largest geo 
graphic purchaser of the materials having purchased a set for each school district in the state. 



' CHAPTER III 
USE IN ONE SETTING 

Setting ' 



Cashmere, Washington 

Located In the center of Washington state. Cashmere's 2,000 reiidents are surrounded by the 
foothids of the Cascade Mountain flange. ThecdnnmUnity's economic staple is the fruit orchards 
of the Wenatqhee Valley; its best known "product" is the apple. Cashmere supports Mttlt industry; 
it| primary endeavors are fruit packing and fruit storage warehouses and the Aplets and Cptlets 
candy factory. / , 

Th^ashmere School District consists qf three echools: Vale Elementary (K 4), the Middle 
School (5-8), and the High School (9-12|t.i K=2 are self-cofT^ained classes, grades 3 6 are team ta^ht 
and grades 7 12 are departmentalized. Total K-12 enrollment is about 1,000 students and the staff 
of fifty;nine includes a fulltime career education coordinator, a high school guidance counselor, ' 
and half-time guidance coordinators in the Middle and High Schools. In spite of its size, the 
Cashmere School District is well known for its career education and career guidance larograms. As 
a local brochure asserts, '^Cashmere has a reputation as a school district "on the move." 

Implementation 

Cashmere first became involved with the Rural America mBtermH in February 1977, when it 
was invited to participate in the field testing of the Series. In the spring of the same year, two of the 
school's staff (the high school guidance counselor and the librarian) parficlpated in a training session 
in Columbus, Ohio, However, the Rurai America Series was not actually used until the fall of 1977 
when Cashmere received technical assistance from the National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education staff. Cashmere completed the testing of some of the materials In 1978 and was included 
in the case study book, From /dea to Action (discussed on page 2 of the report). 



Reasons for Adopting Rural Arnerica 

Before one can discuss the actual use of the Hurdl Arnenva maibf lals, ii !□ fiecessary im u^ainina 
the development of Cashmere's nationally recognized career education and guidance proyrains. The 
implementation of Rural America can only be understood within the context of Cashmere's on 
going programs. Career education started In 1972 when three team teachers, including the current 
coordinators of career education and middle school guidance, started experimenting with career 
education activities In their fourth grade classrooms. The interest and enthusiasm generated by this 
experiment led to a two week workshop for K B teachers and the following summer, supported by . 
state vocational education funds. This in turn led to more state and federal grants and contritts— 



a total of^seven since 1972, amounting to $596,000-ttiree for developing Cashmere's own^career 
education program and four-for helping other schools do the same. 

Career education itself profDundly changed Cashmere's curriculum planning process. The 
attempt to infuse career education into the curriculum lec^to an examination of what ^as being 
taught in Ca^mere classrooms arid to the development of curriculum guides for all disfeiplihes and 
all grade levels. The developmar^t of career education and discipline objectives and the curriculum 
guicles took three years— these were completed during the 1977 78 school^year. 

At the same trrrfe that career education and curriculun^^ere being rev^ise'd, guidance was also 
getting a boost. The annual school goal setting process, which evolved from a career/educafion 
advisory committee formed in 1973, held its first meeting in^1976, involved approximately 100 
community people, and established guidance as the district's number one priority. Due to the 
constraints of the school-limited ^money and a counselor/student ratio of 1:400-this priority 
evolved into the Advisor/Advisee (A/A) program. 



The a/a program establishes each middle school and high scH^I teacher as an ^^advisur" to ^ 
a group of approximately twenty students. Students have individual ac^isors for the duration of 
their stay in each school The A/A grouprmeet every day and provide^the opportunity for dis 
cussion, individual guiSbnce, group projects, and parties. A Cashmere task force visited several A/A 
programs across the nation and picked up ideas it could use piecemeal. Planning began for the pro 
gram during the 1976 77 school year and it was implemented the next year It was during the 
development and early implementation of this Advisor/ Advisee program that the Rural America 
Series appeared on the scene and Cashmere became a test sittv 

Cashmere agreed to be a test site because^ ''We thought it would be helpful in geiting aM 
off the ground/' Because the 1977 community goal setting group reaffirmed its interest in giiidance, 
everyone in attendance was invited. to participate on a guidance planning committef to reassess the 
A/A plans using the Rural America Series (A/A implementation had begun in the fall 6f 1977) , The 
planning committee met for three sessions and part of the Rural America materials and processes 
were used to clarify A/A's goals based on community priorities and student needs and to update ihe 
community resource file. 



Program QpeiallofiS 



Specifically, Cashmere used only four of the sixteen hdfiJL>uuk5 m Uie Hin^^i A.i.^ut^ ^^utf^ 
The Career Development Needs Assessment handbook was used most extensively and with the 
greatest fidelity. As suggested in the handbook, a variety of community factions was represented 
in the goal setting process. The guidance planning committee voted on the handbook's twenty six 
* primary goals" in setting priority outcomes and the handbook's student tests were administered 
in their entirety to a twenty five percent sample of the students. Cashmere's top priority guidance 
goals then became those that were considered important by the planning committee and where 
students' achievement was relatively low. A rttesting of students is planned in the spring of 198U 

The Staff Development handbopk included a needs assessment instruiTient whiuti wds aUdpidJ 
for use in planning a staff development program in guidance for teachers and counselors. The 
Community Relations and Involvement handbook was used in conducting a community resources 
survey by mail. This survey elicited little response, primarily because in Cashmere's informal atmos 
phere, community membtirs are accustomed to communicating in person. However, the poor 
reiponse rate Was not critical because the survey was intended only as an update of^n extensive 
file developed earlier through the career education program, t 
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The State of the Art Review handbook was helpful to the career education and middle school 
guidance coominators, particularly in dtefining and distinguishlfig among career education, career 
development, and career guidance cone wt^ They also cornsutted the other twelve handbooks occas- 
ionally =1 ike a set of encyclopedias— ^pf borrowed ideas and activities from them, 

" Finally, the Cashmere School District was sufficiently impressed with the Rural Amerfca Series 
to recommend that the Washington State Department of Educalion purchase the Series for every 
districtin the state and thU wa^ done. Districts must participate in a Rural America orientation 
session in order to secure tWmaterials; about. 280 schools have done this so far. Cashmere staff 
have conducted four such sessions lasting from two hours to fwo days! They have found the Series 
as applicable to urb^n areas as the rural communities. Whenever they conduct workshops, .whether 
irvor out of state, the career education and middii school guidance coordinators ^'always bring up 
Rural America, A/A , the Northwest Connection, and career education," They estimate that they 
have exposed at least 400 people to the Rural America Series In this way. 



Program Staff and Participanj|^ 



The use and implementation of thff Rural America materials and the planning of the Advisor/ 
Advisee program felTprimarily on the following three staff members: 

1 , Career Education/Curriculum Coordinator=spends 1 00 percent of her time on all aspects^ 
of career education and curriculum development. She was one of the two people who 
headed the testing of the Rural America materials in Cashmere, She was also one of the 
group who recommended that the state:. of Washington purchase the Rurar America 
Sar/es for every school district in the state. 

2. Middle School Guidance Coordinator— spends 50 percent of her ti^S^wrltlng and courdi^ 
nating the guidance activities in the middle schooL She co ordinated the use of the 
Rur§i^ America m^tfriils in Cashmere and is on the state training cadre for training other 
sch&l districts in the use of the ^u/^/ /4m^r/ca S^ws. ^ 



3 High School Guidance CQordinator- spends 50 percent of her time writing and coordinal 
ing liie guidance activities in the middle schooL She co coordinated the use of the Rural 
Afifer/ca materials in Cashmere and Is on the state training cadre for training other school 
disi<!Cts in the use of the Rural America Series. 

i MlgtiSLhuul GuldiJriu6 UuuidlfJalUi sfjdf ids bU pel CGf U w." f hdr llrne VVi I lli iy tan J COOr dlnat 

incj the hiyhi scf^iuul s yuidancp dclivitBs wiih buppbri frorn the high schiojl guidance 
touf^seior Sfie received trdininy in the uae uf ihe Rural Atfierica Series as one of the two 
peuplesent tu Culunibus Ohiu fur ifie field test irainir\y 

A'fit'f . if pfucdbs I hest: t|fuup;j aftf as fuiiuvvs * 

s 

took thtf studerits needb tt^its. These tfcits \ki^^ni\\\et] tfii^ie areas whtre ^tuderils actijeve 
(ntjnl was low and wheru effort was needed "\ 



r 



I ht' Luf f ununi ly (fiiriy ninb' peuplt^ f.-itir li« iht. il « i ee I nee 1 1 1 uji * d ihuyukJdricc 

plaiHiing corDfTiiitee to cfiuose Casiif fiere's tup priufiiy goals. An uniddnuf led raJmber 



^ . iVf corTimunity members also received the community respurces survey 
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The Staff-The teaching staff of the middle and high schools completed the staff devel 
opment needs assessment questionnaire to ascei*tain those areas where staff needed 
training. Some inservice training was provided for the middle school staff based 6n the 
test results, ^ e 
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^ CHAPTER |V 
EFFECTS IN ONE SETTING 



A major fQCUS of the interviews with the twenty fjve admlnistratori, teachers, students, and 
parents of the Cashmere School District was to determine the various effects of the Rurat America 
^ries, particularly effects on CasHmere'S career guidance program. The interviews revealed seven 
effects of the materials; these effects are discussed below. 



Efficti of Rural America on tht S,chool District ' * 

Batter def Intd and substantiated goals for ttie A/A program. The Hura/ Amenca Serm helped 
the Cashmere Schools^o define the goals of its infant A/A program. Before the Rural America 
materials were implemented in Cashmere, the community had already identified guidance as a top 
priority, the Advisor/ Advipe approach had been chosen, the program had been plannSd, and fm^ ^ 
plementation had begun. With the arrival of the Rural America materials, Cashmere "backed up and 
replanned" the A/K program, paying particular attention to the program*s goals. The school's career 
guidance planners presented Rural Amerlc&'s twen^ty six primary goals tq the guidance planning 
committee, and the committee voted on these to set its priority goals. The coordinators of career 
education and middle school guidance, the ieaders of the Rural America process, felt thai this was 
beneficial to the implementation of the A/A program; 

It ga^ us better direction. We had goals before, but afterward they we 
defined, better formatted to meet the needs of kids. We had a reason for our 

Is, ' ^ ) - \ 



TJhe ten middle school and fifteen high school goals for A/ A established through tfie Rural 
AmWfica planning process are still in use. Those in the middle school will undergo a reevaluation m 
198081. 



Improved organisation of the A/A proflram. This effect appears to be a natural currblaie ot 
the first, belter defined goals, "^he coordinators of career education and guidance felt that the 
Rural America materials provided a framework as weljsas a process for implementing the A/ A 
program. As one of the coordinators expialned, ''It heloed us make the program more organiied 
and CQmprehensive, as things fit together better and we weren't leaving anything out Another 
principal participant said, '^Without the Rural America Series we would hav^ gotten to where we 
are, but by using the materjals and working with Harry (Drier) we saved time and made fewer riua 
takes/' . ^ 

Generally then, the coordinators felt that the organuaiion and jnterreiatednesf of the various 
Rural America components provided cc^tinuity fnd cohesion to the A/A planning efforts, \ 



More clearly defined student needs. To find out what students really needed in terms of 
career education and guidance, Cashmere administered the complete student needs test from the 



needs 
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Rural America Series to about 250 students. Studfents tested well in knowledge and con^rehension; 
■■ but relatively low scares in ap&lic?ation confirmed the need for a guidance component to career 
education. The need for greater emphasis on decision making skills was also identified. As one 
member of the staff sai^, "This is good informatron to know. Before we were just guessinifl about 
what kids needed. Now we know more about what they really need." ^ 

Those areas in which students showed a need were matched with the priority goals chosen by 
the planning committee and these ''top priority" goals became the ones for the A/A^rogram. In 
this way, more clearly defined student needs were linked with goals to better plan the guidance 
program. \ ■ ^ , 

Increased comnrujnity support of the A/A program. In Cashmere, it was found th#t the use 
of "professional materials" in the planning of the A/A program helped to sell the program to sorr^ 
members of the community. One administrator related the anecdote of how some isolated parental 
negativi$m died down after a few of thase parents came to^ planning committee meeting and saw 
the materials (Rur^f Arrierica Series} toeing used. This.adminiStrator felt that the Rural America 
Series was a "good vehicle, to use with the community; (it was) . usable to get them off of the 
ground, (to) get over the initial hurdle/' ^ 

y 

Effectt of Rural Anjerica on the Staff 

Strengthf ned tecKniques for ^se^ing staff neoli and prdVidjng itaff development. Cashmere 
administered Rural America's staff development needs questionnaire to determine the skills that the 
staff felt they needed tote part of a career gui^nce program. From this survey the planners were 
able to design inservice training to meet |ome of the staff's heeds. The A/A planning group also 
"used some i^ateriann the (Rural America) training modules" in their trainingfsessions. This 
s material inciikled module formats, terminology, ideas for workshops, and references. Though 
Cashmere's pllteing staff had previouily been involved with presenting and attending worktfiops, 
they found xh^huW^mericB materials helped them to better assess the needs and provideraevet 
opment for their own stafi , ^ , 

Enhrnced lelf-confidaric^ in the csr^r guidan^ program's planners. The planners of the A/A 
program felt increas^Tonfidence in themsel\/es gs guidance planners due tci working with the 
Rural America materials. This feeling seems equally:^ttrjbutable to the presence of one of the 
materials' developers?* Harry Drier^ as well as to the qM'ality of the materials themselves. Drier's 
visit was particularly important to the coordinatofs o,f career education and middle school guidance: 
"We really felt inadequate, especially since neither of Cis had a guidance background. Talking with 
Harry (Drier of the National Center Staff) and going through the materials gave us more confidence, 
was a real course for me/' ^ 

^ It seems that the quality and professionalism orthe materials contributed id ihe kpuwlecdge* 
and confidence of the planners in much the ^ame way tTmt it changed the attitudes of some com^ 
.munity members. However, the support given by the National Center staff cannot be underesti " , 
niated. 

Ehhanced the Cashnciflre, School District's leadarship role In staff training. Cashmere's staff has 
conducted four Rural America orientatbn sessions lasting from two hours to two days, has men 
tioned the Series in many workshops, and estimates that it has exposed at least 400 people to the 
materials. The use of the materials, and aarticularly the Rural America orientation sessions, have 
served to enhance the already recognizep training role of Cashmere's staff 
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Generally; Cashmere's staff is well known for Its training role. As one administrator explained, 
'The faculty are also asked more than others (other schools) to perform outside/' He pointed 6ut 
that the high' school staff alone serves as an outside resource in the areas of athletics, distributive 
education, career education, guidance, agriculturef and assertive ditscipline. 

Effects of the Career Guidance Program on Students 

Besides the primary effects of the Rural Americ^ Series, there are also*effects of the career 
guidance program, A/A. These effects may be seen as sigondary but related to the dir«ct ones. 
Both of the secondary effects directly concern students; they are discussed below., 

. Increasad students' and thair parents' perionf I communication with teachtri. Giving students 
and parents a "contact with the schoor' was the A/A benefit mentioned by virtually everyone 
interviewed at the Cashmere School. Staff, parents, and even the studefits felt that A/A had fn 
creased communication and reduced the number and severity of student problems in the district. 

A/A appears to put school discussions on a friendlier basis than in the past and encourages ^ 
both parent and student contact with school staff. 

Almost all communication between the school and parents is^dune through (hte A/A advisor. 
A recent parent conference with A/A advisors in Cashmere resulted in a record breaking turnout of 
over 90 perc|nt in both the middle and high schools. One^ parent commented in a survey conducted 
at the pime of the conference, "A/A keeps me informed as to my chihd's progressjnd is an easy 
access to someone to help handle problems." The school board president explained' "If (as a 
parent) you have to talk to the principal, you re in big trouble. Calling yoyr kid's advlsur isn't sucfi 
a drastic step; it's more friendly/* 

H inayy, ttie A/ A aUvisur is a sludent b gunidct, wuntiUarn and tfven defender Vvi itm i iho ^U\uu\ 
Sybieni aI one teacher pointed Qut^ "With an advisur^ students haVe someone to represeni triem 
selves, their point of view. An advisor intercedes for the students. They get information, contact 
other teachers They take fhaf initial step (fdr students) so they durrt have to feel uncurnfur table 
One student explained, "A/A forces you mto getting to know a teacher. If I can get to know (my 
advisor) this welL I knovy I can^et to know I can yet*to know other teachers, too I cdw nut unly 
talk to her, I can even argue with her It's Ilka a family situaiiun " 

D^veloMed students' uuid valueb fui Mfoductlve ^bi K hablis I h,. -^ A oup. r.^if . j 
M.uic proper school conduct yroup cuuperalion, and personal self curdidence Scl.uul issi.ub sucf, ,5 
propter conduui dl baskeibdil ydines and \he. correct way tu displdy ifie flag art- dibcusised in a/ A 
yfou^js rarhur than in Idrge yroups Peer pfessure is enipluyed in a positive way pdf itculdf I y in tfi^. 
rTHddle bchooi As o\w adnnnistratof said, "Eighdi graders feu! rdbporisiblfe foi ine yuurrytji inJerK.. 
vA/fiu look up lu lheir> they ledd the dlSi^uSsion 10 ifie currewl' coriLlualufi uLux.i how if.jy lihou/u 
dct The filyfi ^cfiuul pihlClpal pointed out tfial 'Ari aUviSur saving dun't hredk indv A/a^ L riiuie 
efffcH. live ihan j priricipdl Sdyiruj the saiTJt' thinq " 

.|cjticin Ir, the nnduie sinool there lu "no n,ore i/ininulcjof) ot six.h ^i jdt.s L' ef9ht y aders 
In the hrgh school "conipeti iiuf i amuriy cldSbes is belny repldced Ly cornpetition ^mong A/A 
(|ruups ' A pdfynt nutitjed that htjf sofi fuh (notb fiiends of diffyrunt .lyes ifian hiii older sililiny^, 
in f-iigf} ^tdiuol Accurdiny m a soplmmuft! 'A/A brif^ys htudeiiib uluber luyetfiur Just l)L;i(uj dt)lt tu 
tdlk 10 tin upfjurclassiTidn makt^s you feel n.ore LUft) fortafjle hert? 



. Finally, the A/A program seimid to promote self confidence and good social skills. One 
parent's comment that A/A ''seems to be building my daughter*! self confidence" was supported 
by students and school staff. One student observed, 'Mn A/A I've gotten to know some shy peopt 
who turned out to be really neat, They have a lot to offer, but they have to be drawn out. I don 
know whether we would have taken the time to do it if it weren't for A/A/' A middle school par 
summed the program up this way, "It is a good transitory program — introduces social contacts 
activities, parties, etc j in a familiar and friendly environment/' 
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CHAPTER V 
APPRAISAL 



The following quotes highlight soma of the Rural America SBries strengths and weaknesses 
as cited by the u*sers in Cashmere, The nriost-corrfmonly-mentioned strength and weakness of the 
materials are flip sides of the same coin: Rural America's size. Virtually everyone involved with the 
materials identified both their completeness and their overwhelming volume. 

Strengths 

Complete. **(The materials) have everything, are so defailed I use them as a reference encyclo= 
pedia." 

/ 

**l find something new every time I go through them/" 

'The content is great, but they're so mind boggling . . . there 3 su inucfi like every thmy 
anyone's ever thought of/' 

Applfcabie anywhere. "Rural is the name just because thdi's where the funding Wds uuniiriy 
from. The philosophy is definitely good for anyone. (It's) the best that's oyt right noyst/' 

Organizational tool. "It gave us better direction. We had goals before, but aftBrvvaid they 
were better defined, better formatted to meet the needs of kids. We had a reason for our goals/' 

"It helped us make the program more oryanlzed and cumprehen^ive ihinyb fu luyeUjei 
better and we weren't leaving anything out." 

High quality and credible. "(The SeW6 wab ^ i yOuU vetut.iG uj u^e iJie ^.unH.uii.Uv (it 
wds) usable to get them off of the ground, (to) get over ihd initidi hurdit " 

"Soinc isulaleU pdrdnial neydtlviSin tOWdrU A/A dft:tJ UuvvM vvhciM 11,^ j'^M.Mi w,,i , 

usiMy 'prutehiiuudl rrtdterials' lu plan the pruyrari) 

Compaftmefi tallied "( pull sections to use^ ( I ) ki.u^ U*cv 1,^.,- 

Prumotes confidence. "We redHy felt inddeMiidtfc', tj^pet^idlly ^i^ut t^^\n,. 1 ... i... t . ., .1... 
ance background. Talking with Harry and going through the materials yavy yg ,fKj,e jont. oence u 
was a real course for me. The use of Rural America's progrdm and idedS 'gave me fTiore confidei 
in designing the A/A program/' 
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Weaknesses 

Too much materiah "(It was) overwhelming, mind boggling." 

"(There is a) tremendous amount of* material there." 

* "(The trainers) make a joke of (the volume of materials) and show people how to use them 
as a refe^nce/' 

'Training is needed for motivation, A person could go .through them and use them etf^utively 
on their own. But the reason they're looking for something in the first place is that they don't have 
time to develop their ovvn materials, so you can't expect people to take a lot of time to sift through 
these to find wtiat they need." 

Poor readability. "Very difficult reading." 

"I tend not to read them. If (they were) simpler, I would read ihern/' 

When the guidance planning committee was discussing the goals found in the Rural AnmfiLd 
materials, the Cashmere staff said th^y felt "embarrassed" because they knew that the goals' ab 
struseness made some members of the group feel "inferior As one staff member gaid, "Does every 
thing coming out of Ohio State' have to read like a thesis?!" p 

Training too intensive. "It was hectic, overwhelming, too niuuh lu wade thrsrfyh lu yei tu the 
qood ideas." h 

"They worked frorri eight to five, then dSslynad fiuniewurk. By two u'uluck in tlie afier 
noon I felt absolutely drained/' 

"By the end of it, we didn't care if we ever saw those boyks again 

Bulky packaging. One of the users said that the big notebooks are ''too bulky" and "could 
be a boxed encyclopedia." 
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CHAPTER VI 

, SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATION^ 

Summary 

The^Rurai America Series has been widely adopted by state departmtnts, intermediate service 
agencies, and school districts across the country. The original Series sixteen handbooks are designed 
to help rural and small schools plan, develop, implement, and evaluate a career guidance and coun^ 
seling program for grades K 14, ^ 

Distribution. Between April 1977 and December 1979, a total of 25J36 Rural America hand^ 
bookvhave been purchased throughout the United States and by foreign nations. Most of these 
handbooks (24,256 handbooks or 77 percent) were purchased as complete sets. Based on the tkjie 
period April 1, 1977 through December 1979 the Rural Ammca Series is the best selling career 
development product developed by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 
The primary purchasers of the materials have been state departments of education who have pur^ 
chased 52 percent of all^handbooks sold. The twelve largest geographic purchasers of the Series, 
Washington, Iowa, Ftorida, Kansas, California, Idaho, Washington, D,C,, Arkansas, West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Ohio, and the Nationaf Center itself, accounted for 96 percent of total sales. 

The state of Washington Is the largest geographic purchaser of the Series. Its state department 
of education and state advisory council for vocational and career education purchased a set of the 
Series for eacti of the 324 school districts in the state, Washi^ton also 3el)5cted a cadre of twenty 
persons tof^rain the individual schools in its use, " 

Use. The use and effeuts of the Seriffs was siudied in depth in one school disir ici in Uecdinbef 

1979. This district in Cashmere, Washington was one of the firstHJsers of the Rural Amenca Series 

Cashme"re, a district of approximately 1 ,000 students, was one of nine national field test sites fur 

the materials in the fail of 1977. Cashmere has a long and important history in the area of career 

.education ^nd career guidance. Since 1972, a strong, natiunally recognized career education pro 

gram has evolved and Cashrriere has been in thi foretrunt of helping other schools develop tfieir 

own programs. In 1976, Cashmere chose an 'Advisor/Advisee program as the most effective rnethuU 

of delivering career guidance to its students. It was with the development of this program tnat the 

usefulness of the Rural Anwrica Series was recognized. 
■# 

AltfHjuyh Qdshinefe used unjy tour uf the sixiyen hdiidbuuKa 
used were key to planning the career guidance program. The handbooks specifically provided ^ 
way to qssess the car^r guidance, needs of 250 students, to assess staff needs, and to establish a 
goal getting process for the career guidance prografTn. Cashmere staff have also conducted Rura/ 
Amerfca ^ormiiaUon sessions for other school districts throughout the state of Washington. Based 
on Its use in Cashmere, the Rura/ America Series is a useful organizational and process tool in the 
area of career guidance. Even a school district with the experience in career education of Cashmere 
found a very definite need for the Series. 

s 
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Effects, It was found during three days of in-dept^ interviews with twenty-five administf^ors, 
teachers, pounselors and guidance coordinators, students,-ar\d parents that the Rural America Series 
■ had seven primary effects oh Cashmere's career guidance program. These effects are; ( 1 ). defined ^ 
student career guidance needs based on empirical test:data; (2) identified the ten middle school and 
fifteen high sclpGol goal! for the career guidance program that were based on student and com 
munity ne6d|,^ata; (3) provided a framework that lent continuity and^ cohesion to the career guid 
ance plannthg effort; (4) strengthened techniques for assessing staff needs in delivering career 
guidance and providing staff development; (5) increased suppbrt of the career guidance program as 
evidence^ by a reduction in community opposition during its pianning; (6) enhanced the program 
planners' self confidence in their career guidance skilis; and (7) enhanced the Cashmere School 
District's lead^ship role in training staff in career guidance across the state. Thecareer guidance 
program had two primary effects on students: (1) increased students' and their parents^ personal ^ 
communication with teachers and (2) developed students' core values for productive^work habits. ' ^ 

Appraisal, The users of Rural Arverica generally recommended the S&rm due tu its compjete 
ness, general appljcability, high quality, and its valuable use as an organizational tool They also 
cited its compartmentalized organization and its ability to promote confidence in its users As 
drawbacks, users specified the large amount of materiaL its poor readability, the intensiveness of 
the training and the Series bulky packaging. Generally the materials most nrientioned strength (com 
pleteness) and weakness (overwhelming volume) stem from the same condition. Rural Anwnca's 
size. ' . . K . 



" Conclusions 

1 Based on the time periud AprH 1, 197/ thruugh LJgt.Bfnbcr 19/9, itie Hura/ Aftttiffcd 
Series is the best selling career development product developt^U by trie T^atiooai Center 
' . for Research in Vocational Education, ^ 

2. Based on its use in Cashmere, the Rural Anierfca Series is a veiy useful organUdtiuridl 
an^ process tool in the area of career guidance. Even a school district with the sophisti 
cation of Cashmere found a very definite need for this tool 

3. Based on its use in Cashmere, there is evidenQe that the Huia/ Ain&nvd Senes gan inceea^e 
community support for a school's programs. Thje materials provide a starting point and 
impetus and lend credibility to the school's program 

4 Based uii Its use in Cashmere, there is evidence thaPihti uwhimc yiitinsiveiis.^33 and quaHiy 
of the Rural America Series serve to enhance the self confidence of its users. This is 
particularly useful in school districts where the ^taff have little previous experifcnce in 
the guidance drea. 

Recommeiidoiiuiia 

For the National Center 

1 Since the levels of. expertise of the people in the tieiu vai y yr u^ily, u ret^uffimended that . 
the writing level and style of future products be kept as simple and clear as possible. The 
highly technical level and style of wNting used with ihn. Rural America Series was a common 
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CQmplaint at Cashmire and ltd to some imbarrassment among the staff membirs. Such 
fiilinp of inadequapy GQuld prohibit potentiaruiirs from pyrchaiirlg and/or usjng such 
tqghnieal materials: ; * ' ^ 

\ /2v Since training 1shicess|rv when using an ektensive product IHce the Rur§l America terim, 
it is recommended that the training be as simple and nondemahding aspoislble^ The two 
staff members who ridelvid fof mal ^ural America training remarked about Its intinsive- 
> ness and appeared "t MUffer ffprn gy ^ead, 

, 3, ' Since the presence of National CentJ^S^in the field was critical to the use of the ma^ 
terials, it rs recommended that staff welhtrained in the use oi Rursl AmBriaa and like 
products always be available to providejupport In the field. It appears that the National 
Center staff member's knowledge as' well" as his psychological support In Cashmere was 
very . important to the successful use of the Bural Americs S&rm, 

4, Since the bulk of the m^Wrlals contained in the Rurgf America Series often "over- 
^ whelming'' to the people who were using it and since the product seems to meet both the 
need for a process handbook and thp need for a reference encyclopedia. It is recom- 
mended that such product be organiied^along these two functions, A handbook series 
would be written contain mg opl^he '"bare bone^" process information vyhlle the remain- 
. ing information would bte ofganized like a reference work. Such an organliation of the 
product should encourage use of the handbooks while providing the wealth of informa' 
tion that the users appreciated baving ayallablQ^ 

For the User * * 

1 . Since the Rural America Series \% an extensive and highly technical work, it Is recom^ 
mended that any staff using this product be required to receive training. A user may 
receive training directly from National Center staff or may use the Facilitator's Guide 
approach! , ' 

2. Since the Rural America Series appmrs to be eipecially effective when used as a process 
tool, it is recommendid that it be used when implementing more substantive career guid- 
anee innovations. . - 



' , APPENDIX A ^ . ^ 

Rural Armrica Guld§nce Ste/M by the National Cfnttr for Reiearch in,Vpcationil Eduqation 

1977.* , ■ • ^' ■ ,^;v . ' 

A* Career Guidance Program Support In f^^ ' • 

1. ;^ Stite of tht Art Riview ; ^ 

- 2,. Life Role Development Mod^t ^ 

3. Career Guidance Riiources ^ . 

Career Guidance Proprarn Proc§$s Handbooks 

^ 1. Planning and I mplementatr^n 

2. Career Development Needs lAsaassTOint , c 

3, Behavioral Objectives I 

4, Resource Assessment ^ ' 
5* Deciding Via iyiluatlon 

C* Career Guidance and Counseling for Groups and Individuals 

1/ Career Counsel ing in the Rur^l School 

2. Desk Reference: Facilitating Career Counseling and Placement 

3. An Individualized Approach to Career Counseling and Placement 

4. ^Transitional Cpreer Placement in the Rural School ^ . 
_ 5. Career Guidance Practices , * 

p. Career Guidance Program Support Functions Handbopks 

1. Staff Development 

2. Community Relations and Irivolvement 

3. Rural Community Perspective Toward Career Development 

/ *Contact Harry N. Drier for additional information. / 
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